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Letter from the Director 

It has long been my desire to make the Frick’s 
decorative arts collection better known to the 
public through improved displays, temporary 
exhibitions, publications, and educational pro¬ 
grams. To this end, I am delighted to announce 
the appointment of Charlotte Vignon to the 
position of Associate Curator of Decorative Arts, 
the Frick’s first curatorship dedicated to its impressive holdings in this area. The Frick 
has endowed this position with a challenge grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, matched by substantial gifts from The Iris Foundation and The Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation, along with support from other generous donors. For the past two 
years, Charlotte has been an Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow at the Frick. Before this, 
she held fellowships at The Metropolitan Museum of Art and The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. She is also the curator of Exuberant Grotesques: Renaissance Maiolicafrom the Fontana 
Workshop , which is currently on view in the Cabinet through January 17. It is my great 
pleasure to welcome her to this new post. 

In July, work began on a two-year conservation project to treat a rare sixteenth-century 
Herat carpet in our collection. The carpet, purchased in 1916 by Henry Clay Frick, is the 
oldest and most significant of the museum’s six Persian carpets and the only one that is 
regularly on view. We are grateful to the Institute of Museum and Library Services for 
underwriting this important project. 

Beginning on October 6, we will present our major special exhibition of the season, 
Watteau to Degas: French Drawings from the Frits Lugt Collection. Frits Lugt was a Dutch 
art historian and one of the twentieth century’s most renowned drawings collectors. The 
exhibition will feature more than sixty eighteenth- and nineteenth-century French works 
on paper, many of which have never before been seen outside of Europe. 

When you next visit the Frick, you will doubtless notice some changes we have made to 
the galleries. The East Gallery, which was last renovated in the 1980s, has been refurbished 
and a new velvet mohair wall covering has been installed, thanks to a generous gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert. For the next two years, a pair of superb, late fifteenth- 
century Florentine panel paintings depicting scenes from the Argonautica will hang in 
the West Gallery. These compelling works, on loan from The Mari-Cha Collection, offer 
a fresh point of departure for appreciating many of the Frick’s Renaissance masterpieces. 
In August, Thomas Gainsborough’s full-length portraits Mrs. Peter William Baker and The 
Flon. Frances Duncombe were moved to the Dining Room, where they hung during Henry 
Clay Frick’s day. The portraits’ grand scale and vivid colors complement the restrained 
English interior, and, together with five other works by Gainsborough, including The Mall 
in Saint James's Park , the room is now the most concentrated presentation of his master¬ 
pieces in New York. 

I hope that you will make time to visit The Frick Collection this fall to see these changes 
and to enjoy our two special exhibitions. I look forward to welcoming you to our galleries. 


Kind regards, 
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graphite with red, black, and white chalk; Fondation Custodia, Paris 
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Exuberant Grotesques 

Renaissance Maiolica from the Fontana Workshop 

September 15, 2009, through January 17, 2010 


C urrently on display in the Cabinet 
are six outstanding examples of 
sixteenth-century Italian maiolica made by 
or under the direction of the acclaimed 
Renaissance potter Orazio Fontana (1510— 
1571). The exhibition includes objects from 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and the Frick’s 
permanent collection. 

During the late fifteenth and early six¬ 
teenth centuries, Italian potters developed 
the techniques that transformed maiolica 
from simple pieces of tin-glazed earthenware 
into elaborate works of art that attracted the 
attention of the most discriminating patrons. 
Maiolica was prized not for the material from 
which it was made, but rather for the techni¬ 
cal achievement demonstrated in its creation 
and decoration. Pieces had complex shapes, 
were surprisingly light, and were white in 
color, properties that made them comparable 
to Chinese porcelain, which had long been 
valued by European collectors. It was, how¬ 
ever, the detailed narrative scenes painted 
on the finest pieces that charmed the most 
eminent princes, dukes, and cardinals of the 
day. These scenes, called in Italian istoriati , 
were applied in a rich and varied palette, 

ABOVE right: 

Jacques Androuet Du Cerceau (1510-1584), panel from 
Les Petites Grotesques, 1550, etching; The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Bernard Salomon (1506-1561), The First Plague (detail), 
woodcut reproduced in Figure del Vecchio Testamento, 
1554; Bibliotheque nationale de France, Paris 

Vase depicting Biblical Scenes from the Old Testament, 
c. 1565-70, maiolica, workshop of Orazio Fontana, 
Urbino; Philadelphia Museum of Art 


demonstrating a proficiency not achieved by 
even the Greeks or the Romans. With these 
works, Italian Renaissance potters realized 
the ultimate goal of every Renaissance crafts¬ 
man and artist: not only to rival the ancients, 
but to surpass them. 

Orazio Fontana trained with his father, 
Guido Durantino, who owned an important 
workshop in Urbino, Italy, that attracted the 
era s most talented maiolica painters. In 1565, 
Orazio opened his own workshop and imme¬ 
diately achieved widespread renown. A con¬ 
temporary writer from Urbino, Bernardino 
Baldi (1553-1617), lauded him as “the noblest 
among those who make vases in terracotta.” 
After Orazio’s death, in 1571, his nephew 
Flaminio took over the business, continuing 
for several years to produce maiolica in the 
Fontana workshop tradition. 

Orazio Fontana’s most important contri¬ 
bution to the production of maiolica came 
around 1560 with the development of a new 
kind of decoration that combined fantastic 
creatures, playful satyrs, and winged figures 
painted in bright colors on a white ground. 
These motifs, commonly called “grotesques,” 
were derived from the painted ornaments 
found on the walls of ancient houses that 
had been excavated in Rome at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. Around 1519, 
Raphael and his students painted the Vatican 
loggias with similar colorful grotesques on 
a white ground, initiating a decades-long 
trend in interior decoration. In the early 
1560s, grotesques began appearing on objects 
from the Fontana workshop in Urbino, 
Raphael’s native city. At this time, grotesques 
were used—as they are on the six pieces 
presented in the exhibition—to surround 



istoriati , which were then the most fashion¬ 
able maiolica decoration. With the growing 
popularity of the grotesques, however, nar¬ 
rative scenes became gradually smaller until, 
over time, they were supplanted by the tiny 
imaginative figures. 

Maiolica painters often based their most 
elaborate compositions on existing models, 
and the delicate grotesques developed in the 
Fontana workshop are no exception. Some 
are derived from a set of etchings known as 
Les Petites Grotesques (above) by the French 
architect, designer, and engraver Jacques 
Androuet Du Cerceau. These diminutive 
etchings were published in two editions in 
1550 and 1562, in Orleans and Paris, respec¬ 
tively. In most cases, maiolica painters freely 
interpreted Du Cerceau’s black-and-white 
motifs, adding ornaments and accessories 
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of the most ambitious maiolica 
services made during the six¬ 
teenth century. Each of the ser¬ 
vice s many dozens of pieces was 
decorated with subjects from Julius 
Caesars Gallic and Civil wars, after 
drawings by the mannerist paint¬ 
ers Taddeo Zuccaro and Federigo 
Zuccaro. Research undertaken in 
preparation for the exhibition 
reveals that the scene on the 
wine cooler depicting soldiers 
and elephants locked in com¬ 
bat represents Caesar’s Battle 
of Thapsus, which took place in 
46 b.c. in modern Tunisia. 

The finest maiolica pieces pro¬ 
duced during the sixteenth century— 
including the six pieces presented in 
the exhibition—were rarely, if ever, used. 
These dishes, vases, and basins, which we 
admire today as individual objects, were 
intended to be seen as part of a larger service. 
Displayed together on credenze , or side¬ 
boards, they created an impressive display 
of taste and wealth. The current exhibition 
provides a rare opportunity to view the 
richness and diversity of this beautiful art 
form.— Charlotte Vignon, Associate Curator 
of Decorative Arts 


The exhibition was organized by Charlotte 
Vignon , Associate Curator of Decorative Arts , 
and was made possible by The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation and The Gladys Krieble 
Delmas Foundation. The accompanying cata¬ 
logue was generously underwritten by the 
Robert H. Smith Family Foundation. 


or slightly modifying a figures 
pose. In some cases, however, Du 
Cerceau’s originals were copied 
exactly, as seen in several figures on 
a maiolica vase from the collection 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
(right). The same vase is decorated 
with a central medallion repre¬ 
senting a religious scene, this 
time inspired by an illustrated 
Bible, another source commonly 
employed by maiolica painters 
working in the Fontana workshop. 
The scene on the vase, executed in 
black on a yellow ground, is based 


on a woodcut (above) from the Figure del 
Vecchio Testamento , which was published in 
1554 in Lyon, France. 

Only on rare occasions did maiolica 
painters base their compositions on draw¬ 
ings made specifically to be reproduced on 
their wares. Such was the case with the 
“Spanish Service,” which was commissioned 
around 1560 by Guidobaldo Della Rovere 


(1514-1574), the duke of Urbino, as a gift 
to Philip II of Spain. A wine cooler from 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art that is 
included in the Fricks exhibition is most 
likely part of this ensemble, certainly one 
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Watteau to Degas 

French Drawings from the Frits Lugt Collection 


October 6, 2009, to January 10, 2010 

F ew people who are familiar with the 
term Kochel—which appears, abbre¬ 
viated as the letter “K,” after all of Mozart’s 
compositions ( The Magic Flute , for example, 
is K. 620)—are aware that this was the sur¬ 
name of the nineteenth-century musicologist 
Ludwig von Kochel, a distinguished botanist 
who published a chronological catalogue of 
Mozarts music in 1862. Similarly, a “Lugt 
number,” a term used by art historians to 
identify a collector of Old Master drawings 
or a specific auction from centuries past, 
may not necessarily be associated with the 
man who created it, the Dutch art historian 
and collector Frederik Johannes Lugt (1884- 
1970). Lugt’s fame in scholarly circles derives 
from two pioneering publications, still in use 
today: Les Marques de collections de dessins & 
d’estampes, published in 1921, which identifies 
the collectors’ marks found on Old Master 


prints and drawings, and the Repertoire des 
catalogues de ventes publiques interessant Vart 
ou la curiosite , a comprehensive listing and 
description of nearly 90,000 auction cata¬ 
logues from sales occurring between 1600 
and 1925, published in four volumes between 
1938 and 1987. 

It might come as something of a surprise 
to learn that the author of these dense, schol¬ 
arly works was essentially self-taught, the only 
child of a civil engineer from Amsterdam, 
who left school at sixteen to pursue a career 
at the auction house of Frederik Muller 8c 
Company. Lugt, known as Frits, was a born 
collector, who, by the age of eight, had sold 
his shell collection to the natural history 
department of Amsterdam’s royal zoo. By 
twelve, he had talked his way into the print 
room of the Rijksmuseum to study the Dutch 
seventeenth-century drawings. Three years 


later he began work on a catalogue of this 
collection, with some 955 entries to his credit. 
A defining experience for the young man was 
the great exhibition devoted to Rembrandt 
organized in September 1898 to celebrate 
Queen Wilhelmina’s coronation, where more 
than 120 paintings and 350 drawings were on 
display. Not only did the exhibition inspire 
the fourteen-year-old to write a biography 
of the artist, which he illustrated with his 
own drawings after Rembrandt’s work, but 
it instilled in him a lifelong admiration for 
Rembrandt, his favorite artist. (Lugt owned 
no fewer than thirty drawings attributed to 
Rembrandt, twenty of which are considered 
today as autograph, as well as a virtually 
complete set of his etchings.) 

In 1910 Lugt married Jacoba Klever 
(1888-1969), the only daughter of Joseph 
Klever, one of the founders of the Steenkolen 
Handels-Vereeniging, a consortium of coal 
producers established in Utrecht in 1896 
that had already diversified into shipping 
and retail. With the outbreak of the First 
World War and the collapse of the art mar¬ 
ket, Lugt left Muller’s auction house to deal 
on his own and to pursue his scholar¬ 
ship on Dutch and Flemish drawings. He 
and his growing family—five children in 
all—lived in an eighteenth-century country 
house in Maartensdijk, in the province of 
Utrecht. Lugt and his wife traveled fre¬ 
quently to Paris, where he would be engaged 
over the next three decades in cataloging 
and publishing the Northern drawings in 
each of the city’s principal public collections: 
the Petit Palais, the Musee du Louvre, the 
Bibliotheque nationale de France, and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
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In his thirties, Lugt began to collect in a 
more serious and systematic way, specializing 
in Dutch and Flemish drawings and prints, 
his chief interest. During the 1920s, the decade 
in which Lugt made his most important 
acquisitions, he also bought fifteenth-century 
Italian sheets and eighteenth-century French 
drawings; in 1925, he acquired three draw¬ 
ings by Watteau in one week! The death of 
Lugt s father-in-law, in 1935, ensured that his 
family’s financial situation was secure and 
allowed him to continue his research and 
writing without the constraints of holding an 
official position. Lugt was among the found¬ 
ers and principal supporters of the Rijks- 
bureau voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie 
(RKD), the institute devoted to the study 
of Netherlandish art and artists, established 
in The Hague in 1930. With the onslaught 
of World War II, Lugt sent his most impor¬ 
tant prints and drawings in sixty registered 
envelopes to Switzerland, where he and his 
family resided between September 1939 and 
May 1940. They spent the remaining years of 
the war in Ohio at Oberlin College, and Lugt 
crisscrossed the country delivering lectures 
at many institutions, including The Frick 
Collection. Having returned to Europe in 
1945, Lugt was eager to establish his collection 
in an active, urban center, and he chose Paris 


right: 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770), Standing Woman Seen 
from Behind , c. 1742, black, red, and white chalk with 
stumping; all images illustrated are from the Fondation 
Custodia, Paris 

opposite page: 

Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), Woman 
Reclining on a Chaise Longue, c. 1718, red and black 
chalk with stumping 
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over The Hague and Haarlem when he cre¬ 
ated the Fondation Custodia in 1947. In 1953 
Lugt acquired the Hotel Turgot at 121, rue de 
Lille, as a home for his collection, and it was 
in this building that the Institut Neerlandais 
was inaugurated by Rene Coty, the president 
of the French Republic, and Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands in January 1957. The insti¬ 
tute was created to serve as the cultural center 
of the Netherlands in the French capital, and 
for the next thirteen years, Lugt poured his 
considerable energy into organizing dozens of 
exhibitions, writing catalogues, and arrang¬ 
ing hundreds of concerts and lectures. After 
his death, the activities of the Fondation 
continued unabated, and its collections were 
extended by his successors, Carlos van Hasselt 
(1929-2009), who served as director between 
1970 and 1994, and Maria van Berge-Gerbaud, 
the current director. 

The French drawings in the collection of 
the Fondation Custodia number more than 
eight hundred, and the Fricks selection of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century works 
illuminates both Lugt’s taste and that of his 
successors. As someone who had received 
neither academic nor institutional train¬ 
ing, and who approached works of art as 
a connoisseur—albeit a highly disciplined, 
scholarly connoisseur—Lugt was drawn to 
the pantheon of eighteenth-century French 


above: 

Jean-Honore Fragonard (1732-1806), View of the 
Serapeum at Hadrian's Villa , c. 1760, red and black 
chalk over black chalk underdrawing 

opposite page: 

Esprit-Antoine Gibelin (1739-1814). Interior of a 
Sculptors Atelier with the Borghese Gladiator, c. 1770, 
pen and brown ink and wash over black chalk 



artists established by Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt in the 1860s: Watteau, Boucher, 
Saint-Aubin, and Fragonard. Nineteenth- 
century art held little attraction for Lugt, 
and his acquisition of drawings by Delacroix, 
Degas, and Morisot was exceptional; most 
of the nineteenth-century drawings in the 
Frick’s selection were purchased by the 
directors who succeeded him. 

Watteau was Lugt’s favorite French artist, 
and six works by him form the largest group 
in the exhibition. The most intimate, Woman 
Reclining on a Chaise Longue (page 4), is 
one of a series of studies made around 1718 
from a model hired to pose in rented rooms 
for the artist and a select number of his 
art-loving friends. Only after we realize that 
this day-dreaming young woman is shown 
with her nipples exposed are we aware of the 
eroticism of this sheet. Watteau integrates his 


red and black chalks effortlessly, and such is 
his fluency in alternating between the two 
colors that we do not immediately grasp that 
the “red” stripes at the top of the woman’s 
skirt are rendered in black, as are the creases 
of the garment as it falls below her waist. 

Although he pursued a successful 
career as a history painter in the Royal 
Academy, Francois Boucher was, in many 
ways, Watteau’s most gifted successor: 
in his twenties he had copied many of 
Watteau’s drawings for an engraved com¬ 
pendium, and the motif of an elegant 
woman, seen from behind, is a figural 
type that originated in Watteau’s mature 
oeuvre. Standing Woman Seen from Behind 
(page 5) is one of Boucher’s most vigor¬ 
ous and accomplished studies and relates 
to the figure of a young woman, lace cap 
in hand, who attends her seated mistress 
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in the genre painting Lady Fastening Her 
Garter (“La Toilette”), signed and dated 
1742, and today in the Museo Thyssen- 
Bornemisza, Madrid. Strictly speaking, the 
Lugt drawing is not a preparatory study 
for the figure in the painting—there are 
too many variants between them—and 
may have served as an autonomous sheet 
intended to be matted, framed, and dis¬ 
played in a collector’s picture cabinet. The 
young woman is wearing a sackback jacket, 
or casaquin } with two sleeve flounces at the 
elbow, the latest fashion in the early 1740s. 
Her backless, heeled slippers confirm that 
her costume would have been appropriate 
only for private, indoor wear. We glimpse 
her, unawares, from behind: a potent privi¬ 
lege of spectatorship that was Watteau’s 
gift to artists of the following generation. 

Boucher’s greatest student was Jean- 
Honore Fragonard, who is represented by 
four works in the current exhibition, all 
acquired by Lugt himself. Ironically, the 
greatest drawing in this group, View of the 
Serapeum at Hadrians Villa (opposite page), 
entered the collection in 1922 as a work by 
Hubert Robert. This magisterial red-chalk 
landscape is one of a group that Fragonard 
made in Tivoli and its environs during the 
summer of 1760. As a protege of the abbe de 
Saint-Non, who had rented the Villa d’Este 
for three months, Fragonard was invited 
to spend six weeks sketching in the Roman 
campagna. Although most of his drawings 
were made on the Este property, a small 
number—this sheet included—took as their 
subject views of the grounds of Hadrian’s 
Villa, four miles to the southwest of Tivoli. 
In the Lugt drawing, Fragonard shows the 


ruins of a complex of buildings, which, dur¬ 
ing the eighteenth century, were thought 
to be Hadrian’s re-creation of the Egyptian 
town and canal dedicated to the god Serapis. 
Modern scholarship has identified the site 


as the villa’s dining area, or serapeum. It has 
been well said that, despite his remarkable 
fidelity, Fragonard approached his Roman 
views more as a poet than as a surveyor: 
for all the accuracy of his depiction, he 
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communicates his pleasure in the luxuriance 
of the foliage, the burning heat of the noon¬ 
day sun, and, above all, the immensity of the 
ruins that dwarf the three boys shown seated 
in the foreground. 

One of the most intriguing drawings 
in our selection was done around 1770 by 
the little-known history painter, antiquar¬ 
ian, and museum administrator Esprit- 
Antoine Gibelin, a native of Aix-en-Provence. 
The wash study (page 7), acquired by the 
Fondation in 1978, shows the interior of a 
sculptor’s studio where the young master 
is carving a life-size copy of the Borghese 
Gladiator from a block of marble. Gibelin 

above: 

Fran^ois-Marius Granet (1775-1849), View of Mont 
Sainte-Victoire from the Terrace of Malvalat, 1844?, 
watercolor partially heightened with gum arabic 
over graphite 

oppposite page: 

Edgar Degas (1834-1917)* Head °f a Soldier , c. 1859, 
watercolor, gouache, and red chalk wash over graphite 


leads us through the process of sculptural 
replication. Just right of the center of the 
composition, an assistant is shown measur¬ 
ing the dimensions of a full-scale plaster 
model of the Borghese Gladiator, which he 
will communicate to the sculptor, who stands 
on a platform to the left with his back to us, 
holding a mallet in his hand. The wooden 
frame suspended above the sculptor, with 
markings at regular intervals and plumb- 
lines hanging down, would have been used 
at an earlier stage in the carving, in tandem 
with a similar frame over the plaster model. 
(The weighted plumb-lines provided vari¬ 
ous points of reference on the marble block 
for roughing out the final composition.) It 
is likely that this drawing was made early in 
Gibelin s career, during the years he spent as 
a student in Rome and where he befriended 
the Swedish sculptor Johann Tobias Sergei. 

Another native of Aix-en-Provence was 
Fran^ois-Marius Granet, whose View of Mont 
Sainte-Victoire from the Terrace of Malvalat 


(left) is one of his most accomplished 
watercolors. Granet spent more than twenty 
years in Rome and established a thriving 
practice as a painter of cloisters and mon¬ 
asteries, which were exhibited to acclaim in 
Paris in the Salons of the Restoration and 
July Monarchy. His fluent and luminous 
watercolors, for which he is much admired 
today, were done as a form of relaxation 
and were never shown in public during his 
lifetime. The sun-filled sheet in the Lugt 
collection, acquired in 1995, was made prob¬ 
ably around 1844 and depicts the view from 
the terrace of Le Petit Malvalat, Granet’s 
country house outside Aix. In this care¬ 
fully structured composition, the terracotta 
pot with its cascading orange and yellow 
flowers serves as the focal point, anchoring 
the diagonal stone ledge that overlooks the 
grounds below. The bands of strong sunlight 
and deep shadow add to the rigor and sense 
of construction that are everywhere appar¬ 
ent in this seemingly informal view. In the 
distant background is the triangular peak of 
Mont Sainte-Victoire, represented in watery 
strokes of violet and blue. 

Degas’s Head of a Soldier (opposite page), 
acquired by Lugt in 1938, appears as some¬ 
thing of an anomaly among the works of 
the nineteenth-century French school. As 
a student, Degas—like Manet and many of 
the Impressionists—had copied works from 
the Renaissance and Baroque in the collec¬ 
tions of the Louvre and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. During the time he spent in 
Italy, between 1855 and 1859, he filled his 
sketchbooks with hundreds of copies, in 
addition to making original drawings and 
oil sketches. His Head of a Soldier is a 
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hybrid work, part direct copy, part “creative 
copy,” and was probably executed during his 
eight-month sojourn in Florence, between 
August 1858 and March 1859. The small fig¬ 
ure of the knight on horseback, far left in 
the background of the Lugt watercolor, is 
taken from Uccellos Battle of San Romano 


(c. 1456), of which Degas made a drawn 
copy in early 1859. The sheet’s principal sub¬ 
ject, however—the bust of the young man 
in armor—probably derives from Agnolo 
Bronzino’s half-length portrait of Cosimo I 
in Armour (c. 1545), which had been on 
display in the Uffizi since the late eighteenth 


century, as had Bronzino’s miniature rep¬ 
lica on tin, which may have been the more 
immediate source for Degas’s drawing. The 
disheveled, curly red hair of Degas’s soldier 
and his ardent expression as he looks off 
into the distance are quite different from the 
marmoreal perfection and self-assurance of 
Bronzino’s ducal sitter, whose features Degas 
has not attempted to replicate. Furthermore, 
Bronzino had used a neutral background to 
set off his warrior duke, whereas Degas, in 
his variation on this theme, may have looked 
to Northern Renaissance artists such as Hans 
Memling, whose bust-length portraits often 
portrayed their sitters in close up against 
a meticulously detailed landscape back¬ 
ground. Attempting to reconcile such tradi¬ 
tions, Degas is not immune to Daumier’s 
dictum to be of one’s time, and in the 
presentation of his youthful hero we sense 
an unexpected inner turmoil, more char¬ 
acteristic of late Romanticism than of the 
high Renaissance.— Colin B. Bailey, Associate 
Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 


Watteau to Degas: French Drawings from 
the Frits Lugt Collection was organized hy 
Colin B. Bailey, Associate Director and Peter 
Jay Sharp Chief Curator, and Susan Grace 
Galassi, Senior Curator. Principal funding 
for the exhibition was provided by Peter and 
Sofia Blanchard; Elizabeth and Jean-Marie 
Eveillard; and Melvin R. Seiden in honor of 
Jean Bonna and Eugene V. Thaw. The accom¬ 
panying catalogue was co-authored by the 
exhibitions curators, with an introductory 
essay by Maria van Berge-Gerbaud, Director 
of the Fondation Custodia. 
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The Voyage of the Argonauts 

From Florence to Fifth Avenue 


C urrently on view in the West Gallery 
is a pair of superb late fifteenth- 
century Florentine panel paintings, the 
generous long-term loan of The Mari-Cha 
Collection. The panels, which depict scenes 
from the myth of Jason and the Argonauts, 
offer a fresh perspective on many of the 
Frick’s Renaissance masterworks. Recently 
shown at The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
exhibition Art and Love in Renaissance Italy , 
these brilliantly colored narratives illumi¬ 
nate aspects of Florentine culture during the 
golden age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

The Argonaut panels are part of a series 
completed in 1487 to adorn the marriage bed¬ 
room of Lorenzo di Giovanni Tornabuoni 
(1468-1497) and Giovanna degli Albizzi 
(1468-1488), who were married in the sum¬ 
mer of i486. The cycle comprises three large- 
scale horizontal narratives that portray key 
moments in the story of Jason’s quest for the 
Golden Fleece, along with two vertical panels 
by Bartolomeo di Giovanni showing Apollo 
and Aphrodite (now in a private collection). 
The works on loan to the Frick are The 
Departure of the Argonauts (opposite page) 
by Pietro del Donzello and The Argonauts 
in Colchis (page 12), also by Bartolomeo di 
Giovanni. The third horizontal narrative, 
The Betrothal of Jason and Medea (page 13), 


right: 

Domenico Ghirlandaio (1449-1494), Portrait of 
Giovanna degli Albizzi Tornabuoni , c. 1488, oil on panel; 
Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid 

oppposite page: 

Pietro del Donzello, also known as the Master of 1487 
(1452-1509), The Departure of the Argonauts, 1487, oil 
on panel; The Mari-Cha Collection 


now in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, 
was painted by Biagio d’Antonio. 

It is clear that the panels were executed by 
different hands. From a distance, the viewer 
cannot help but notice the pictures’ distinc¬ 
tive palettes and, on closer inspection, the 
highly individual approaches to figurative 
composition. But although the artists freely 
demonstrated their individual styles, they 
did maintain the cycle’s unity by painting 
figures in a similar scale and by composing 
complementary settings. Each painter also 
depicted specific elements consistently. Jason, 
for example, is shown wearing dark armor 
with red leggings, while Medea is depicted 
in a plain blue gown in both The Departure 



of the Argonauts and The Argonauts in 
Colchis. Their respective costumes render 
them immediately recognizable from panel 
to panel. During this period, it was common 
practice for several artists to participate in a 
project of this scale. However, because docu¬ 
ments for the commission have never been 
found, it is uncertain how this particular col¬ 
laboration was organized or carried out. As 
rare examples of a complete suite of painted 
decoration for a domestic interior, the panels 
illustrate the high level of artistic achieve¬ 
ment typical of the painters who worked 
in Florence at the same time as better- 
known contemporaries, such as Domenico 
Ghirlandaio and Sandro Botticelli. 

Pietro’s Departure of the Argonauts 
illustrates the moment when Jason is com¬ 
manded by his uncle, Pelias, the king of 
Iolcus, to set off with his band of heroes 
to reclaim the Golden Fleece. At right, the 
Argonauts, making their first stop at Troy to 
collect supplies, are confronted by the Trojan 
army. The ensuing skirmish is depicted at the 
quayside. The stage-like architecture, com¬ 
posed of pristine white and gray surfaces, 
provides a neutral background against which 
the complex narratives play out. Pietro’s 
painting style is characterized by rich, glossy 
colors and brilliant highlights signaling his 
indebtedness to Netherlandish models. The 
figures are marked by a naturalism typical 
of Northern art, apparent in the wizened, 
expressive faces of many of the characters. 
So strong is the Netherlandish influence 
that the early twentieth-century art histo¬ 
rian Bernard Berenson was convinced the 
picture was painted by a Northern master 
working in Florence. 


10 The Frick Collection 
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Bartolomeo’s Argonauts in Colchis depicts 
Jason and the Argonauts at a lavish banquet 
where Medea’s father, Aeetes, the king of 
Colchis, sets out the challenges Jason must 
overcome to win the Golden Fleece. Shown 
at right are the hero’s exploits, which include 
the plowing of the field of Ares with fire¬ 
breathing bulls and the resulting battle with 
the fearsome warriors who emerge from the 
plowed soil. Medea can be seen through the 
palace’s large archway, casting a spell over 
the ever-wakeful dragon guarding the Golden 
Fleece. In the background, Jason is shown 
seizing the fleece from the round, columned 
temple of Ares. Bartolomeo’s panel is mark¬ 
edly different in coloring from Pietro’s; the 
lighting is less stark, and the entire scene is 
suffused with a rosy glow. His figures are clas¬ 
sically idealized and refined; even the serving 
boys at the feast offer their platters with bal¬ 
letic grace. The story’s action culminates in 
Biagio’s Betrothal of Jason and Medea, which 
depicts the union of the lovers in the temple 
of Apollo, surrounded by onlookers. 


The young couple for whom the 
Argonaut panels were created, Lorenzo di 
Giovanni Tornabuoni and Giovanna degli 
Albizzi, were the progeny of two of Florence’s 
most powerful families. Their union and the 
resulting dynastic alliance had been medi¬ 
ated by Lorenzo the Magnificent, the de facto 
ruler of Florence and the uncle of the bride¬ 
groom. Such political marriages were typi¬ 
cally celebrated with lavish entertainments 
and the exchange of magnificent art objects, 
executed to glorify the families involved and 
publicly proclaim the elevated character of 
the union. The Tornabuoni-Albizzi nup¬ 
tials were no exception, and the ceremo¬ 
nial decoration of the newlyweds’ chamber 
with large-scale paintings underscores the 
marriage’s political agenda. Felicitously, it 
seems that this prescribed match resulted in 
an affectionate bond. Only two years later, 
however, Giovanna died while pregnant 
with the couple’s second child. Following 
her untimely death, her husband commis¬ 
sioned a memorial tribute from Ghirlandaio. 


The resulting portrait (opposite page) is 
inscribed “Art, would that you could repre¬ 
sent character and mind. There would be no 
more beautiful painting on earth.” According 
to an inventory of the Tornabuoni palace 
taken at the time of Lorenzo’s death in 1497, 
the portrait remained with him in his rooms 
until he died. 

Today, the choice of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece as a subject to adorn a wedding cham¬ 
ber may seem surprising, as a significant 
portion of the classical myth is devoted to 
the ill-fated relationship between Jason and 
the sorceress princess Medea, who murdered 
her two sons and whose legacy is associated 
with jealousy and other dark passions. Recent 
scholarship has emphasized that Renaissance 
patrons were not slavishly faithful to classical 
texts. In the case of the Tornabuoni-Albizzi 
cycle, the story has been manipulated to con¬ 
vey themes appropriate to marriage: Jason’s 
bravery can be seen as a model of behavior 
for a young groom, while Medea’s submis¬ 
sion and dedication to Jason, whom she 
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aids with her magic, are desirable attributes 
of a new wife. The final panel illustrates 
the union between Jason and Medea but 
deliberately omits the myth’s tragic end. The 
Tornabuoni-Albizzi narratives were probably 
influenced by medieval interpretations of the 
Argonautica, which are markedly more sym¬ 
pathetic to Medea and focus on her heroism 
and unstinting fidelity to Jason. The choice 
of subject for the Tornabuoni-Albizzi panels 
may also have been an attempt to evoke the 
prestige of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
inaugurated in 1430 by Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, and the most exalted chivalric 
order in Europe. The elegant Burgundian 

above: 

Bartolomeo di Giovanni (active 1475-1511), 

The Argonauts in Colchis, 1487, tempera and oil on 
panel; The Mari-Cha Collection 

opposite page: 

Biagio d’Antonio (1446-1516), The Betrothal of 
Jason and Medea, 1487, oil on panel; Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs, Paris 


court was a model for Florentine bankers 
such as the Medici and Tornabuoni, who had 
no noble pedigree but aspired to aristocratic 
sophistication. 

The panels mark a crucial transition in 
the development of secular domestic paint¬ 
ing in Florence. During the late fifteenth 
century, the custom of decorating rooms 
with spalliera paintings (those set into wall 
paneling at shoulder height— spalla is Italian 
for shoulder) began to complement the 
practice of presenting newlywed couples 
with pairs of cassoni, elaborately carved and 
painted chests. The tradition of panel paint¬ 
ing had an impeccable classical pedigree, 
having been singled out for praise by the 
ancient Roman author Pliny. This commen¬ 
dation in itself would have been attractive 
to a member of the Florentine elite, eager 
to demonstrate his classical learning and 
refined tastes. In addition, such panels also 
allowed artists to demonstrate their virtu¬ 
osity using the relatively new technique of 


oil painting, which had first flowered in the 
Netherlands. 

By the time the Argonaut panels were 
commissioned, Netherlandish oil painting 
had already created a sensation in Florence. 
Close economic and mercantile connections 
between Tuscany and Flanders (includ¬ 
ing the presence of the Medici bank in 
Bruges) facilitated the movement of art 
from Flanders to Florence, where oil paint¬ 
ing was prized for its luminous qualities 
as well as its expressive emotional inten¬ 
sity. Paintings such as Hugo van der Goes’s 
Portinari Altarpiece —which arrived in the 
city in 1483—became objects of emulation 
for Florentine artists like Ghirlandaio and 
his school. Metallic details in The Departure 
of the Argonauts such as Jason’s glinting 
armor and Pelias’s radiant bronze throne 
were impossible to achieve using earlier 
techniques of pure tempera or fresco, which 
had a matte finish and less capacity to 
achieve lustrous effects. These and other 
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effects (such as the depiction of reflective 
water in the harbor in The Departure of the 
Argonauts and the jewel-toned robes in The 
Argonauts in Colchis) were at the cutting 
edge of Florentine artistic production and 
were designed to delight sophisticated view¬ 
ers. The domestic setting for which the pan¬ 
els were intended also encouraged a complex 
narrative more suited to close viewing. The 
stately rhetoric demanded of public and reli¬ 
gious art is absent from the Argonaut panels, 
which instead capture the dramatic intensity 
of the mythical stories. 

The Tornabuoni-Albizzi panels date 
from a period of increasing elaboration 
of interior decoration in Florentine pal¬ 
aces. Inventories from the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries suggest sparse inte¬ 
riors embellished with a few magnificent 
pieces of furniture and works of art. Late 
fifteenth-century inventories, however, con¬ 
firm the presence of many more sculptures, 
paintings, ornate furnishings, and precious 


objects. The 1497 inventory of Lorenzos suite 
in the Tornabuoni palace characterizes the 
nuptial chamber as “beautiful” and records 
objects including a gilt-framed tondo (circu¬ 
lar painting) depicting the Adoration of the 
Magi by Ghirlandaio (now in the collection 
of the Uffizi, Florence), two world maps in 
gilded frames, two gilded statues of infants, 
and an inlaid walnut chest, all of which 
contribute to our sense of the splendor of 
the room the panels decorated. The works’ 
differing shapes also suggest how they may 
have been displayed: the two narrow verti¬ 
cal paintings of Apollo and Aphrodite were 
probably intended to fit in corners or in the 
spaces between windows or doors, while the 
horizontal panels would have commanded 
the primary walls. 

This generous loan of paintings is 
roughly contemporary with The Frick 
Collection’s St. Francis in the Desert , which 
was painted in Venice by Giovanni Bellini 
about 1480, thereby affording visitors a 


fascinating opportunity to compare devel¬ 
opments in narrative, landscape, and the 
reception of the oil technique among differ¬ 
ent Italian regional schools. Hanging at the 
opposite end of the West Gallery, the panels 
also complement Piero della Francesca’s 
luminous St. John the Evangelist of about 
1454-69. There is an aptness in viewing these 
works together. The St. John was designed 
for a church, registering an impact from a 
distance, much as it does in the Frick, where 
it is framed by an archway evocative of a 
choir screen. Though grand in scale and 
brightly visible from afar, the Argonaut pan¬ 
els are meant to be seen up close, an experi¬ 
ence the West Gallery comfortably provides. 
The panels’ installation above cassoni also 
may recall something of their original dis¬ 
position in the Tornabuoni palace. For the 
next two years, these remarkable paintings 
will be housed in a Gilded Age palace in New 
York, to be appreciated by museum goers. 
—Jordan Mearns , Graduate Curatorial Intern 
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Laurana’s Diva Beatrix Aragonia 

Returns to the Galleries 


A fter an absence of many months, 
Francesco Laurana’s compelling por¬ 
trait bust of Beatrice of Aragon (opposite 
page) has returned to the galleries. The work 
was part of the special exhibition Art and 
Love in Renaissance Italy, shown earlier this 
year at The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York and at the Kimbell Art Museum in 
Fort Worth. 

Despite the variety of his artistic produc¬ 
tion, Laurana is best known for his exquisite 
female portrait busts. Laurana (or “de la 
Vrana”), as his name suggests, was born in 
the village of Vrana in the Venetian terri¬ 
tory of Dalmatia, today’s Croatia. Although 
his birth date is unknown, he is first docu¬ 
mented in July 1453, when he was paid 
for his contributions to the decoration of 
Castel Nuovo, the royal palace in Naples. He 
must have been a mature artist by this time 
because he had been active for several years 
in the workshop of Pietro di Martino da 
Milano, who worked in Ragusa from 1431 to 
1453. The remainder of Laurana’s long career 
was peripatetic: signed and dated medals 
place him at the court of Rene d’Anjou in 
Provence from 1461 to 1466, and documented 
funerary monuments reveal that he worked 
in Sicily between 1468 and 1471. By 1474 he 
was once again in Naples, where he executed 
a statue of the Virgin and Child for the cha¬ 
pel of Saint Barbara located in the Castel 

right: 

Francesco Laurana (c. 1430-c. 1502), portrait bust 
of Isabella of Aragon or Ippolita Maria Sforza, 
c. 1475-85, marble; Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 

opposite page: 

Laurana, Beatrice of Aragon, probably 1475, marble; 

The Frick Collection 


Nuovo. A year later, he joined his father-in- 
law and daughter in southern France, where 
he died before March 12,1302. 

Of the ten female portrait busts that have 
been attributed to Laurana, only five have 
received sustained critical approval. During 
the nineteenth century, when Laurana’s fame 
was secured, opportunistic dealers supplied 
enthusiastic collectors with forgeries; the 
authenticity of several works attributed to 
the master remains, therefore, under debate. 
It is remarkable that The Frick Collection 
owns two of the five female portrait busts 
unanimously attributed to Laurana, the 
unidentified Bust of a Lady, purchased by 
Henry Clay Frick in 1916, and Beatrice of 
Aragon, which entered the Collection in 1961, 
the bequest of John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

Beatrice is identified by the inscribed 
cartellino on her breast, which reads “Diva 
Beatrix Aragonia,” or “Divine Beatrice of 
Aragon.” Beatrice (1457-1508) was the ambi¬ 
tious daughter of Ferdinand I of Naples, 



whose father, Alfonso V of Aragon, had 
conquered the Neapolitan kingdom in 
1442. Most specialists date the bust to early 
1475, the year before Beatrice’s marriage to 
Matthias Corvinus of Hungary (1443-1490), 
since the celebratory inscription does not 
mention her role as queen consort. It is pos¬ 
sible that the portrait was commissioned to 
show to a prospective bridegroom or created 
for a family member in anticipation of her 
move to a far-off kingdom. Matthias was an 
eminent statesman as well as an astute patron 
whose court attracted both artists and writ¬ 
ers. Beatrice was exceptionally well educated, 
fluent in several languages, and similarly 
interested in literature and the fine arts. 
Initially, the pair appeared well matched. 
Beatrice, however, remained childless, forc¬ 
ing Matthias to name his illegitimate son 
as his heir—a decision that caused tension 
between the couple since Beatrice main¬ 
tained that she should inherit the throne. 
After Matthias’s sudden death in 1490 and 
his son’s succession, Beatrice remained 
in Hungary and married Vladislaus II of 
Bohemia and Hungary in an unsuccessful 
attempt to retain an interest in the country’s 
affairs. Many Hungarian noblemen resented 
her interference, especially her preferential 
treatment of the Italians residing at her 
court. Her second marriage also was without 
issue and was annulled. In 1501, Beatrice 
returned to Italy, where she died seven years 
later in much-reduced circumstances. 

One would never anticipate this rever¬ 
sal of fortune when encountering the seri¬ 
ous young woman so beautifully portrayed 
by Laurana. Through his use of elegantly 
economical forms, particularly the ovoid 
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head carefully poised on the columnar neck, 
Laurana conveys Beatrices self-sufficiency 
and quiet determination. This stylization 
derives, in part, from late Gothic sculp¬ 
ture as well as from the geometric per¬ 
fection of form associated with the work 
of contemporary artists active in Tuscany 
and Provence. Beatrice, like Lauranas other 
female portraits, is characterized by a refine¬ 
ment of facial expression that balances a 
living likeness with the idealization befitting 
a Renaissance noblewoman who served as 
the embodiment of her family’s honor and 
status. The averted gaze of Laurana s female 
sitters reinforces their serene perfection and 
reflects contemporary conventions for the 
proper comportment of young women. 
Fourteenth-century writers frequently 
described how love entered the soul through 
the eyes, and since a womans “wandering 
gaze” could be regarded as a sign of lascivi¬ 
ousness, early Renaissance artists depicted 
their female subjects with downcast eyes. 

While stylistically following the conven¬ 
tions of the day, Lauranas Beatrice also 
includes naturalistic details that distinguish 
it from the majority of his female portraits; 
the round cheeks, softly modeled double 
chin, and slight tilt of the head relieve the 
strict symmetry of the sculpture. This rela¬ 
tive realism may have been heightened by 
polychromy and gilding. In preparation for 
the exhibition Art and Love in Renaissance 
Italy , the bust underwent a light cleaning 
by The Frick Collections assistant conser¬ 
vator, Julia Day, who discovered traces of 
what appears to be colored pigment and 
gold in the recessed areas of the borders of 
Beatrice's tunic and in the letters carved into 



the cartellino. Future analysis may confirm 
these findings, suggesting that Laurana did 
indeed use paint or encaustic (colored wax) 
to define Beatrice's lips and eyes and gold 
leaf to highlight sections of her headdress 
and the borders of her dress. It is likely 
that any original polychrome decoration was 
removed during the nineteenth century by 
a dealer hoping to increase the value of the 
portrait at a time when painted sculpture 
was generally considered garish. 

One portrait bust by Laurana that may 
offer a clue to Beatrice's original appearance 
is in the collection of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna (opposite page). Scholars 


suggest that this sculpture was executed in 
Naples in the late 1470s or early 1480s and 
represents either Ippolita Maria Sforza, the 
wife of Alfonso II of Naples, or her daugh¬ 
ter Isabella, Beatrices niece. Like Beatrice, 
the royal subject is portrayed with her head 
slightly tilted and her gaze modestly low¬ 
ered. Her lips, eyes, eyebrows, hair, and 
attire are painted in encaustic. Although the 
Frick’s Beatrice of Aragon lacks these colorful 
accents, Lauranas sensitive modeling of the 
features and the clarity of its design make the 
bust one of the most beautiful of the artist’s 
surviving portraits.— Ellen Prokop, Associate 
Photoarchivist 
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LIBRARY 


Frits Lugt 

Scholar and Art Historian 


F rederik Johannes Lugt (1884-1970), 
known as Frits, was a scholar, an art 
connoisseur, and a collector. Art historians 
best remember him for his monumental 
compilations of auction catalogues and col¬ 
lection marks, two groundbreaking works 
that are still used by scholars today. In con¬ 
junction with the special exhibition Watteau 
to Degas: French Drawings from the Frits Lugt 
Collection , the Frick Art Reference Library 
will present an installation dedicated to 
Lugt’s many contributions to the field of 
art research. The exhibition, which will be 
on view in the Library’s lobby and outside 
the Reading Room, will include rare auction 
catalogues, photographs, Lugt’s private cor¬ 
respondence, and other materials from the 
Frick archives. 

Lugt was born in Amsterdam in 1884. 
As a teenager, he enjoyed visiting the Rijks- 
museum and studying its collection of 


Rembrandt drawings. His penchant for com¬ 
piling and cataloging data about works of art 
was demonstrated at the age of fifteen, when 
he created the first illustrated catalogue of 
the Rijksmuseum’s print cabinet, with more 
than nine hundred detailed drawings. 

Between 1901 and 1915, Lugt worked at 
the prominent Amsterdam auction house of 
Frederik Muller, which was co-owned by his 
cousin. In 1910 he married Jacoba Klever, the 
only child of a successful businessman. She 
shared Lugt’s interest in collecting paintings 
and drawings, artists’ letters, auction cata¬ 
logues, and photographs. When her father 
died in 1935, she inherited his sizable fortune, 
which enabled the couple to devote more 
time to their research and collecting. 

In 1921, Lugt published his first major 
work, Les Marques de collections de des- 
sins & d’estampes, in which he recorded 
5,200 collectors’ marks. In times past, it was 


customary for collectors to stamp their Old 
Master drawings with an identifying mark 
to indicate ownership; today, these marks 
are useful in helping scholars to establish 
provenance. Time and again, a drawing may 
surface on the art market, the past ownership 
of which can only be determined by poring 
through the pages of Lugt’s Les Marques. 
Some marks are extraordinarily elaborate, 
while others consist only of a simple mono¬ 
gram or initials. Lugt grouped the marks 
by category: family crests, animals, floral 
designs, and so on; within each category, he 
listed them alphabetically by the collector’s 
surname. In 1956, Lugt issued a supple¬ 
ment, which provided descriptions of the 
marks and short biographies of the collec¬ 
tors. Another 5,000 marks have been added 
since 1921, and the work is updated as new 
research is completed. By the spring of 2010, 
the Fondation Custodia, which oversees the 
Frits Lugt Collection, will offer this invalu¬ 
able research tool online. 

Lugt’s Repertoire des catalogues de ventes 
publiques ..., published in 1938, lists most 
major European auctions that took place 
between 1600 and 1825, along with the insti¬ 
tutions known to hold the catalogues in 
their collections. Lugt divided the informa¬ 
tion into columns similar to a spreadsheet 

left: 

Frits Lugt in his office in Paris, 1967 
opposite page: 

A page from Lugt’s Repertoire des catalogues de ventes 
publiques showing the entry (highlighted) for the 
1767 Paris estate sale of M. de Jullienne, as well as the 
corresponding auction catalogue from the Library’s 
collection. The far-right column lists institutions 
known to hold copies of the catalogue, including 
“FLNY” for “Frick Library, New York.” 
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N OS 

d'ordre 

1767 

LIEU 

PROVENANCE 

CONTENU 

Total 

des 

N OB 

DIRECTION 

1600 

Mars 

18- 19 

Londres 

<( A Gentleman retired into 
the Country » 

Porcel. 24, Mob. Div. 137 

161 

Christie 

1601 

20-21 

Londres 


Tabl. 91, Cannes et Sculpt. 
37 

128 

Christie 

1602 

25 - 31 

Londres 

WORLIDGE (Thomas), 
peintre f 

Dess. 168, Est. 262 

430 

Langford & 

Son 

1603 

30 mars- 
22 mai 

Paris 

JULIENNE (de), Ecuver, 
Chevalier de S^Micnel, 
etc. 

Tabl. 320, Dess. 697, Est. 
209, Sculpt. 133, Cur. Por¬ 
cel. 320 

1679 

Remy 

Julliot 

C. P. : Martin 








E 

C A 

T A L O G U E 



I d 



R A I S O N N E 

DES TABLEAUX, 

DESSEINS & ESTAMPESj 
ET AUTRES EFFETS CURIEUX, 
APR-fes LE DJiCES 

DE M. DE JULLIENNE, 

Ecuyer , Chevalier de Saint-Michel , 6 c 
Honoraire e l’Academie Royals de Pein^ 
ture 8 c de Sculpture. 

Par Pierre R e m v. 

On a joint a cc Catalogue celui des Porcclaines , tattb 
anciennes que modemes , des Laques les plus recher- 
chees 3 des riches Mcubles du celcbre Ebcnijle Boulc } 
& autrcs Ejfcts , par C, F, Julljot , 

A PARIS. 

Gh« y £ n t E , Librairc , rue & aa ba> dc k 
Montague Saintc Genevieve. 


84 


Burnsall 


Pages 


14 


20 + 316 
+ front, 
suppl. : 
4 + 80 
+ 8 


14 


EXEMPLAIRES 
A CONSULTER 


GB : CL pr. n. 

GB : CL pr. inc. mq. 
titre et inoiti6 l er 
jour 

A: KKB~GB:BMPL 


A : BMB pr. n., 
KKB pr., KKD — 
AU: ALW — B: MA, 
MPA, LRB pr. n. 
tabl. dess. —F: AAP 
pr. nomb. n., BNP 
pr. n. ann. add., 
EBNP pr. n., — etc. 
— GB : VAL pr. n. 
ann. — H : KBH, 
RKDH pr. n. ann., 
MR - I : IAR — 

SUI ; _ K K tia - 

USA : FLNYI 


GB : FL qq. pr. 


(above), listing the date and place of the 
auction, a description of and number of the 
items offered for sale, the name of the auction 
house or auctioneer, and any special infor¬ 
mation such as annotations. Scholars and 


D C C, L X V I I; 


Over the course of nearly five decades, 
Lugt completed three volumes of the 
Repertoire (a fourth was published posthu¬ 
mously), recording some 110,000 catalogues. 
He was aided in this huge undertaking by a 


Art was compiled by C. W. E. van Haaften. 
In a letter Lugt wrote in December 1930 to 
Ethelwyn Manning, the head librarian of 
the Frick, he explained that “works like these 
bring in very little money when ultimately 
published and it is mainly a work of love ” 
In July 1949, while compiling his second 
volume, Lugt received a check for $500 from 
Helen Clay Frick so that van Haaften could 
stay in New York to continue her research. 

Along with Cornelius Hofstede de Groot, 
Lugt was one of the principal supporters 
of The Hague’s Rijksbureau voor Kunst- 
historische Documentatie (National Institute 
for the History of Art, known as the RKD). 
Eventually, he donated his collection of more 
than 22,000 auction catalogues, 100,000 
photographs and reproductions, and several 


collectors continue to use the Repertoire des 
catalogues for their research, and they refer to 
specific sales by their “Lugt number.” Most 
recently, this publication was instrumental in 
helping the Frick Art Reference Library iden¬ 
tify gaps in its collection of 86,000 auction 
catalogues to determine which catalogues 
still needed to be acquired. 


number of assistants who worked their way 
through the libraries and museums of Paris 
and London, while the staffs of institutions 
in Italy and Germany researched their collec¬ 
tions to provide the necessary data. In New 
York, information from the auction cata¬ 
logues of the Frick Art Reference Library and 
the library of The Metropolitan Museum of 


thousand art history books to the institu¬ 
tion, which is considered by those in the 
field to be the Dutch equivalent of the Frick 
Art Reference Library. A selection of the 
RKD’s auction catalogues has been digi¬ 
tized and is available onsite in the Reading 
Room of the Frick Art Reference Library. 
—Cynthia Biber, Cataloging Assistant 
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COMMUNITY 


Donors and Friends Show Support 

Spring Party, International Fine Art Fair, Directors Circle Dinner, Garden Party 




T he spring season is always one of 
the Frick’s busiest, with a number 
of events that contribute to the ongoing 
life and vitality of the institution. Art lov¬ 
ers gathered at the Park Avenue Armory 
on April 30 for the preview opening of the 
International Fine Art Fair, one of New York 
City’s most eagerly anticipated shows. The 
benefit—which was co-chaired by Emily 
Frick, Christian Keesee, and Lynne Wheat— 
raised more than $150,000 for the museum’s 
special exhibitions program. 

The annual Spring Party for Fellows and 
their guests was held on May 18, and on 


June 16, members of the Director’s Circle 
traveled to Tuxedo Park, where they visited 
several architecturally significant residences, 
including the homes of Gary Parr and Kim 
and Jack Kilgore. The summer’s Garden 
Party, on July 15, provided a rare opportunity 
to stroll through the Frick’s Fifth Avenue 
Garden, while raising funds to support the 
museum and library. 

On October 19, The Frick Collection will 
host its annual Autumn Dinner, which this 
year honors Philippe de Montebello. For more 
information or to purchase tickets, please con¬ 
tact Colleen Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 


Spring Party 1. Francois and Anne Poulet 2. Lynn 
Foster, Larry and Ellen Walsh, Margot and Jerry Bogert, 
Elisabeth Saint-Amand, and Joann Pailey 
3. Gene and Jerry Ann Woodfin 4. Leonard Lopate, 
June Weldon, and Walter Liedtke 

International Fine Art Fair 5. Anne Nitze, 

Diane Nixon, and Emily Frick 6. Jennifer Wright and 
David Ford 

Director’s Circle Dinner, Tuxedo Park 

7. Gary Parr, Michelle Caruso-Cabrera, and 
Henry Arnhold 8. Anne Poulet with Kim and 
Jack Kilgore 9. Cocktails on the grounds of the 
Kilgore home 10. Inside the Kilgore home 

Garden Party 11. Terry and Nancy Elsberry with 
Margot Bogert 12. Betsy Shaw Wills and William 
Polk Carey 13. Notoya Green and Frederick 
Mwangaguhunga 14. Partygoers in the Frick’s Fifth 
Avenue Garden 
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FALL CALENDAR 


Concerts 

Tickets, $30 each ($23 for members), are avail¬ 
able by telephone at (212) 547-0715, online at 
www.frick.org, and by mail. Written requests 
should be mailed to the Concert Department 
with a check payable to The Frick Collection, 
along with a telephone number. Children 
under ten are not admitted. 

Ticket holders may visit the galleries up to 
one hour before the concert begins. The program 
also can be heard in the Garden Court, where 
no tickets are required. All sales are final; pro¬ 
grams, artists, and dates are subject to change. 

Sunday, October 25, at5:00 p.m. 

Masques, period instrument ensemble from 
Montreal, two violins, viola, cello, recorder, 
violone, and harpsichord: Biber, Purcell, 
Buxtehude, Vivaldi, Rameau, J. C. F. Bach 

Sunday, November 8, at 5:00 p.m. 

Pavel Haas Quartet: Schubert, Quartet 
No. 12 in C Minor, D. 703, “Quartettsatz”; 
Beethoven, Quartet in F Major, Op. 59, 

No. 1; Haas, Quartet No. 2, Op. 7 

Sunday, November 22, at5:00 p.m. 

Nareh Arghamanyan, piano, in New York 
debut: Mendelssohn, “Variations Serieuses”; 
Beethoven, Sonata No. 31 in A-flat Major, 
Op. 110; Liszt, Ballade No. 2; Schumann, 
Humoreske 

MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and gift items related to the Fricks 
exhibitions and collections. You can visit 
the shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 


Sunday, December 13, at 5:00 p.m. 

Augustin Hadelich, violin, with Rohan de 
Silva, piano: Beethoven, Sonata No. 8 in 
G Major, Op. 30; Schnittke, Sonata No. 1; 
Prokofiev, Sonata No. 2 in D Major, Op. 94 

Sunday, January 17, at 5:00 p.m. 

Rustem Hayroudinoff, piano, in New York 
debut: Chopin, Ballade No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 
52; Shostakovich, Three Preludes and Fugues, 
Op. 87; Rachmaninov, Preludes, Op. 32 

Lectures 

Wednesday evening lectures are free; doors 
open at 5:45 p.m. Saturday afternoon lectures 
are free with museum admission. For descrip¬ 
tions of the lectures, please visit our Web site. 

Wednesday, October 7, at 6:00 p.m. 

The Frits Lugt Collection 

Maria van Berge-Gerbaud, Director, 

Fondation Custodia, Paris 

Presentation of this lecture is made possible 

by the Netherland-America Foundation. 

Wednesday, November 18, at 6:00 p.m. 

Frits Lugt: Connoisseur and Collector 
of Drawings 

Stijn Alsteens, Associate Curator, Department 
of Drawings and Prints, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 


Saturday, January 9, at 2:00 p.m. 

From Watteau to David: Eighteenth- 
Century French Drawings from the Frits 
Lugt Collection 

Colin B. Bailey, Associate Director and Peter 
Jay Sharp Chief Curator, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, January 13, at 6:00 p.m. 

Maiolica for Renaissance Dukes and 
Duchesses of Urbino 

Timothy Wilson, Keeper of Western Art, 

The Ashmolean Museum of Art and 
Archaeology, Oxford 

Presentation of this lecture is made possible 
by the Robert H. Smith Family Foundation 

Gallery Talks 

Gallery talks about the special exhibitions and 
the permanent collection are free with museum 
admission, but registration is required. For 
information about topics, to register, or to 
view a complete listing of Education programs, 
please visit our Web site. 

Sunday, September 20, at 12:00 noon 
Sunday, October 25, at 11:00 a.m. 

Sunday, November 1, at 12:00 noon (Spanish) 
and 2:00 p.m. (English) 

Saturday, November 21, at 12:00 noon 
Sunday, December 6, at 11:00 a.m. 

Saturday, December 12, at 11:00 a.m. 



Watteau to Degas: 
French Drawings 
from the Frits 
Lugt Collection 

336 pages 
Hard cover, $60 



Exuberant 
Grotesques: 
Renaissance 
Maiolica from 
the Fontana 
Workshop 
60 pages 
Soft cover, $16.95 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $12.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to 
“pay what you wish.” Children under 
ten are not admitted. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, New York 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 
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Francois Boucher (1703-1770), Presumed Portrait 
of Madame Boucher (detail), 1743, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 

















